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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

The man who wrote this, and many other passages in 
this volume, has at last arrived at his maturity — the maturity 
of the creative artist who is able to grasp a subject through 
its external aspect and internal meaning simultaneously, and 
to express both aspects in conjunction, before the subject is 
laid aside. John Gould Fletcher 

AN ENGLISH SOLDIER POET 

Ardors and Endurances, by Robert Nichols. Frederick A. 

Stokes Co. 

The contents of this volume are divided into three Books, 

the first presenting war poems. The design on the outer 

cover is appropriate to the hour — the frenzied face of war, 

a reproduction from the drawing of a Fury by Michelangelo. 

The heroic title may come from the lines — 

My heart demands in grief 
Ardor, endurance and relief: 

or the lines may be the offspring of the titlf. 

It is always with a tender awe that I touch a book by a 
soldier. And this young soldier is so winningly frank and 
boyish — he takes us so into his confidence! He tells us 
what Tie has read — in some passages that he has quenched 
his thirst from the goblet of Keats, in others that Milton 
has led him by the hand ; and this influence of the past 
does not necessarily injure the poems it stamps. However, 
Mr. Nichols forms a veritable "case" for the modern sur- 
geon of poetry, for we find him using throughout his work 
such expressions as "in sooth," "I wis," "Hist — draws he 
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An English Soldier Poet 

nigher?," "lush meadows," "sentinel palm," etc. It is rather 
late in the day for a young poet to begin thus, even though 
many now sophisticated moderns wrote in much the same 
way when they were young. With Mr. Nichols the sub- 
stance often prevails over the manner, though the noble 
dreams and clear aspirations which fill this book and give 
us memorable lines are set to a pattern of thought frequently 
as conventional as its patterns of style. 

This is not to say that each of the poems is in the old 
manner of thinking and writing. There is a stirring fresh- 
ness often, words are used originally, and we discover vital 
words new to poetry. It has been said that modern methods 
make egoists of the mediocre. If so Robert Nichols would 
not suffer from adopting them. The man who wrote these 
lines is a man to be reckoned with: 

Hunger is in my heart . . 

1 stretch my arms out and I kiss 

The whole world's dark and simple face. 

Much has been said about the writing of poetry dealing 
with the war; a virtue has even been made of the power of 
some poets to draw away from the subject entirely. Now, 
when the foundations of the world are rocking with war, 
when we cannot help absorbing war every blood-stained min- 
ute, that poetical thought should be able to detach itself 
completely from war would seem to be something of a 
miracle. Nichols' lines ring with the intensity and fire of 
the thick of the fight. The Day's March is a notable ex- 
ample; so is Noon. The Assault is a striking account of an 
infantry advance amid a hurricane of shell : 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

Fragments fly, 
Rifles and bits of men whirled at the sky. 

Book II contains A Faun's Holiday, a long poem in the 
classical manner which has a certain youthful power and 
charm. Book III, Poews and Phantasies, shows like power 
and a keen sense of the beautiful. The Hill gives the feeling 
of the Virgin Mother as she enfolds the Christchild with 
her love and forecasts his iron hour. Perhaps the best piece 
of descriptive writing in this collection is The Tree, show- 
ing the crooked, creaking tree as its loaded bough dips and 
the body of Judas falls and lies on the grass facing the sky, 
the flies dizzily swinging "over its winkless eyes." Goya 
himself has painted no stronger picture. There are good 
songs and crude songs. In Change we have the emotion of 
a man as his spirit projects itself with the outflowing tide. 
Here the metre is perhaps more varied than in many of the 
other poems. The reader will delight in a quaint Pierrot 
poem which leaves its "moonshine, moonshine in the head." 
There is beauty in Book III as in Book II, but it is Book I 
that most of us will remember longest. 

Agnes Lee Freer 

A PRAIRIE POET 

Barbed Wire and Other Poems, by Edwin Ford Piper. The 

Midland Press. 

One who takes up Barbed IVire from a book-counter ex- 
pecting a collection of war poems will find nothing of the 
sort. These are simply poems of the prairies. 
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